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ALABAMA — Lem Coley, The Russell Manv- 
facturing Co., Inc.; J. D. McGill, Jr., U.S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 


ARIZONA — Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


ARKANSAS — James B. Nunn, International 
Paper Co. 


CALIFORNIA — James E. Carr, Given Manu- 
facturing Co.; Doddridge Farrell, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc.; Robin B. Hatfield, Ameri- 
can President Lines, Led.; L. E. Kittell, 
Western Sky Industries; M. E. Lundin, The 
Dow Chemical Co.; E. J. a at ty Cali- 
fornia Trucking Associations; P. F. Middle- 
brook, Crown a ay Corp.; M. A. Neely, 
Chiksan Co.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co.; DB “M. Pritchett, California- 
Pacific Utilities Co.; Zora Sweet, Mars 
Engineering & Mfg. Co.; J. Howell Turner, 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp.; 
Frank H. Wickhorst, Kaiser Services. 


COLORADO - F. L. Brown, The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Co.; R. A. 
George, Gardner-Denver Co 


CONNECTICUT — William /. Cooper, The United 
Illuminating Co.; D. W. Davis, Jr.; The Stan- 
ley Works; Charles D. Dumont, The Hartford 
Machine Screw Co.; Norman L. Markel, The 
Gray Manufacturing Co.; William R. Van 
Dusen, The Second National Bank of New 
Haven. 


DELAWARE — Clarence S. Collins, Jr., Wilson 
Refrigeration Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA - /. O. Schertler, 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


FLORIDA — Alfred B. Clark, Se. Regis Paper 
Co. 


GEORGIA — Stephen M. Docie, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; G. S. Gibson, Macon Kraft 
Co. 


panes James A. Brooks, Ace Carton Corp.; 
Bryant, Bell & Gossett Co.; Henry 
Fe Scully-Jones & Co.; George B. Cox, 
Curtiss Candy Co.; Dwight Foster, Hills- 
McCanna Co.; Ray Francis, Ernst & Ernst; 
R. S. Heckman, arles Bruning Co., Inc.; 
W. P. Juckem, Eagle Signal Corp.; Roger T. 
Kelley, Caterpillar Tractor Cc.; Bert W. 
Morris, The Liquid Carbonic Corp.; Paul B. 
Musgrove, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.; R. F. 
Neuzil, Diamond T Motor Car Co.; e a. 
Peterson, Lindberg Steel Treatin Co.; J. 
Portman, The Sherwin-Williams “ Wil ee 
D. Ridgely, Princess Peggy, Inc.; Walter W. 
Swoboda, Foote Brothers Gear and Machine 
Corp.; Arthur M. Wehrmann, National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co. 


INDIANA — John H. Burton, Jr., Nicholson File 
Co.; Bernard J. —— ees ns, Robert 
A. Graney, Inland Steel Co.; Harold Rush, 
Stewart-Warner Corp.; *. R. Stoner, Louis- 
ville Cement Corp.; R. B. Stoner, Cummins 
Engine Co. 


KANSAS — Bernard & oa Owens- Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; Mcintyre, Colgate- 
Palmolive Co 


KENTUCKY — Robert K. Gibbs, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc.; W. Bb. Williams, 
The Mengel Co. 


LOUISIANA — W. E. Bennett, Cities Service 
Refining Sones 7 T. G. Hanlon, Pan- Am South- 
ern Corp.; Yeldell, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis RBS Corp. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1955 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


ranking executives. 


Lilie Relations Reporter—_—Labor Policy and Practice——Daily Labor Report_—Retail Labor Report——Service Industries Labor Report 


The 1955 Panel 


MARYLAND - George H. Plaut, The Baltimore 
Transit Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Clarence S. Dupray, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc.; Frank Maria, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co.; Frank N. 
Stone, Whitin Machine Works; F. K. Whiting, 
Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


MICHIGAN — H. E. Boyce, Clark Equipment 
G.; R. Conklin, King-Seeley Corp.; E. L. 
Cushman, American Motors Corp.; E. M. 
Dooley, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.; 
Loren T. Farris, Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.; 
C. D. Hicks, Eaton Manufacturing Co.; Har 
Hogan, The fF L. Hudson Co.; Robert 
Jones, Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Rogers I. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; James R. McQueen, 
New Products Co: C. F. Raber, American 
Box Board Co.; | Ae F. Rosier, L. A. Young 
Spring and Wire Co.; T. E. Rulison, The 

ickes Corp. 


MINNESOTA — R./. Greengard, Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc.; Otto Greven, Donaldson Co., 
Inc.; Gerry E. Morse, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co.; John Sherman, Strutwear, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI — C. R. Godwin, Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc. 


MISSOURI — Richard Braithwaite, Union Bag 
& Paper “ey + Curtis Brostron, Genter 
Hesse oe ay . B. Brown, International Shoe 
Co.; Higginbotham, White -Rodgers 
Electric Co.; J. W. Kirkpatrick, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, ipess «+; Robert S. Lemon, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; W. G. Mueller, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; A. A. Schweig- 
hauser, Laclede Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA —- George Dauble, Omar, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — fory 4. Batley, Nopco Chemi- 
= Co. lns-i os Brown, Bendis Aviation 

b. hace Campbell Soup Co.; 

wil iam Kapinsky American Cyanamid Co.; 
Robert D. itchell, The Okonite Co.; “David 
’. Shoemaker, John R. Evans & Co.; A. E. 
sastee Federal Telephone & Radio Co.; 
J.M. Slater, Triangle Conduit and Cable Co., 
Inc.; Richard C. ilcox, Forstmann Woolen 

Co.; H. A. Zantow, General Foods Corp. 


NEW MEXICO —- J. H. Devlin, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


NEW YORK ~ Robert M. Attmore, Oxford Filin 
Supply Co., Inc.; A. Theron Baldwin, Gener 
Telephone Service Corp.; H. C. Boedecker, 
——. Optical Co.; E. = Bohlin, The 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Arnold F. 
Campo, American Can het "haotaed Cc. 
Chatfield, Bristol-Myers Co.; Carmine De 
Rosa, E. A. Laboratories, Inc.; Dennis R. 

er, Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc.; W. J. 
Ehlers, The Carborundum Co.; Hamilton 
Garnsey, Jr., Goulds Pumps, Inc.; C. H. Har 
rison, General Electric Co.; Paul M. Hedley, 
North American Cement Corp.; L. L. Helmer, 
Celanese Corp. of America; he sage . 
Lerochell Liberty Products Corp.; 

Laroc helle, The V & O Press Cons, B 

Hudson Wire Co.; digen 
Cie Edison Co. of New You. Inc.; 
Alfred L. Meckley, Long Island Duck Pack- 
ing Corp.; J. N. Meisten, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.; Daniel E. Morrissey, Dunkirk 
Radiator Corp.; J. T. Planje, North American 
Philips Co., Inc.; S. A. Pond, Food Machin- 
ry & Chemical Corp.; Kenneth S. Purkiss, 
Neptune Meter Co.; Ann Radano, Nedick’s, 
Inc.; James J. Re nolds, American Locomo- 
tive Co.; ig ot . Sutherland, Continental 
Baking Co.; ag <c. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; Allen W. Walz, American Bosch 
Arma Corp. 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1955 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 











NORTH CAROLINA -— #. A. Egerton, American 
Enka Corp.; Russell J. Ehrhardt, McLean 
Trucking Co.; Charles B. Wade, Jr., R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


OHIO — D. R. Acheson, The Baldwin Piano 
Co.; Michael F. Bloch, The Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co.; Frank X. Bruton, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor 5 William Y. 
Conrad, The Monarch Machine Tool “a 
David B. Dupee, The Heekin Can Co.; 
Grounds, The National Supply Co.; &. ¢* 
Hamer, The Clark Grave Vault Co.; a 
Holman, Tillotson Manufacturing Co.; Jay S. 
Hudson, Willard Storage Battery Co.; William 
M. Hughey, Harris-Seybold Co.; Joseph H. 
Jackson, Jr., The Standard Slag Co.; Clayton 
G. Leroux, Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co.; Walter C. Mason, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co.; D. S. McCurdy, The Park Drop Forge 
Co.; Robert I. Mitchell, The Duriron Com- 
pany, Inc.; Robert D. Schmidt, The Barr Rub- 
ber Products Co.; Virgil R. Smith, Diebold, 
Inc.; H. J. Spoerer, e Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Mark J. Staley, The Lubrizol 
Corp.; R. L. Wiggins, “op aig house 
Automotive Air = Cou J. A. Williams, 
Basic Refractories, Inc.; J. Wilson, The 
Ohio Oil Co.; R. ¥. Wolfe, Detroit Harvester 


. 


OREGON — Robert J. Williams, The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; R. S. Zahniser, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Chalmers E. Barr, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.; R. G. Forejt, 
The Gente Tire & Rubber Co.; Paul J. 
Gerhardt, Hubbard & Co.; R. R. Gorham, 
Foote Mineral Co.; John J. Lange, C & D 
Batteries, Inc.; J. V. Marron, e Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co.; W. F. Moser, 
Dana Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Jr., Sperry Corp.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft- Marine Products, Inc.; 
Marlin E. Sheaffer, Central Iron & Steel Co.; 

. C. Stewart, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associ- 
ates; Howard M. Winterson, Blaw-Knox Co. 


RHODE ISLAND — Harold C. Stanzler, Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co., Inc. 


TENNESSEE — P. D. Chabris, Grace Chemical 
Co.; Lloyd N. Williams, Magnet Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS — J. L. Budros, General Dynamics 
Corp.; F. M. Haddon, Consolidated Chemical 
Industries Inc.; C. H. McKennon, Neches 
Butane Products Co.; D. E. Swartzmiller, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; L 
Zurlis, Johnson & Johnson. 


VIRGINIA — Frank P. Billingsley, American 
Viscose Corp.; L. C. Crump, Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc.; Dabney Lipscomb, The 
Basic- Witz Furniture Industries, Inc. 


WASHINGTON — R. /. Burhans, Associated 
Grocers Co-op; H. W. Hiley, Rayonier, Inc.; 
A. E. Huguenin, Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yard; , aes C. Law, Frederick & Nelson; 
Richard J. McBreen, The Diamond Match Co.; 
T. E. Powell, Northwestern Glass Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — W. H. Atkinson, Perfection 
Garment Co. Inc.; John M. Wilson, United 
Fuel Gas Co. 


WISCONSIN —-— John E. Sutcliffe, Chain Belt 
Co.; A. G. Wolf, Oscar Mayer & Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the first of two Personnel Policies Forum surveys on the subject of supervisory 
development. This survey deals with in-plant training meetings and out-plant courses; the next 
survey will cover on-the-job training, company organization for supervisory training, and 
company evaluation of such programs. 





Conferences, case study, and lectures (in the order given) are the most frequently used 
in-plant training techniques; role playing and problem solving are carried on to a lesser extent. 


Courses dealing with human relations and safety are among the most frequent subjects of super- 
visory training. 


For the most part, companies use their own printed materials in training sessions; the 
sessions generally last anywhere from one to two hours, and are held on the average of once a 
week over a ten-week period. In almost all companies such meetings are held on company time. 


Attendance by supervisors at in-plant training meetings is usually compulsory rather 
than optional. On the other hand, supervisory attendance at out-plant courses conducted by out- 
side educational institutions is in most cases voluntary. The full cost of such out-plant tuition 
is refunded to the supervisor by over three-fifths of all companies. 


(In the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to an individ- 


ual firm or plant with 1, 000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with 
over 1, 000 employees.) 


EXTENT OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


This survey summarizes practices carried on by 137 companies in the training of line 
and staff supervision at all levels, from assistant foremen up through plant managers. An 
attempt has been made to exclude matters relating primarily to executive development; however, 


at times the training of upper-level supervisors (such as plant managers) merges into the area 
of executive development. 


Personnel-industrial relations executives were queried to determine the extent to which 
companies carry on formal supervisory training programs -- ‘‘formal, ’’ that is, in the sense of 
regularly scheduled, in-plant meetings of supervisory groups exclusively or primarily for 











training purposes -- rather than using informal devices such as on-the-job training. 





The replies of Panel members suggest that three-fourths of larger companies and seven- 
tenths of smaller firms hold regular in-plant supervisory training meetings. In addition (as the 
table below indicates), a small proportion of companies are just in the process of initiating for- 
mal supervisory training programs, while another small group are planning such programs for 
the near future. Some 2 percent of larger companies and 3 percent of smaller ones, on the other 
hand, carry on their off-the-job supervisory training exclusively through out-plant meetings (in 
some cases, dinner meetings), rather than the usual in-plant sessions. 
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Only about one-sixth of larger companies and one-fourth of smaller ones, thus, do not 
utilize regularly scheduled supervisory meetings for training purposes. 














Type of Supervisory Training Program Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Regularly scheduled in-plant meetings * 75 percent 70 percent 
Initiating regularly scheduled in-plant meetings 3 percent 1 percent 
Planning regularly scheduled in-plant meetings 4 percent 1 percent 
Regularly scheduled out-plant meetings (in some 

cases, dinner meetings) 2 percent 3 percent 
No regularly scheduled training meetings 16 percent 25 percent 








(*Some 2 percent of larger companies and 3 percent of smaller ones regularly schedule 
dinner meetings for training, as a supplement for their usual in-plant meetings. These 
percentages are exclusive of those given for regularly scheduled out-plant meetings.) 


Variety In Supervisory Training Programs 





There is, of course, a great deal of variety in the supervisory training programs which 
different companies conduct. Some programs are rather limited in scope; the following para- 
graph depicts a fairly simple one: 


Twice a month on a Saturday morning we have foremen gather in the office of 
the Superintendent for informal talks on workmen’s compensation and its relation to 
employee safety and good housekeeping, human relations, production control, and 
similar topics. Management furnishes the supervisors with various types of publi- 
cations dealing with foremanship. Questions relating to these publications are also 
discussed at these meetings.-~Daniel E. Morrissey, Personnel Manager, Dunkirk 
Radiator Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


At the same time, many companies (and particularly the larger ones) carry on more 
elaborate supervisory training programs, aimed at all levels of supervision. For example: 


Our supervisory training is conducted in a number of different ways as time, 
location, and business conditions permit. The vgrious programs being conducted 
now and in recent times are as follows: (1) a training course for home-office and 
departmental supervisors, conducted by a professor of psychology from North 
Carolina State College; (2) a refresher training course for terminal managers and 
assistants, conducted by line and staff personnel within the company; (3) an opera- 
tions training program which trains terminal managers over a 52-week period; (4) 
a foremen and dispatchers training program, conducted by line and staff personnel 
within the company; and (5) weekly or monthly meetings of local and divisional 
management to discuss supervisory and operational problems.~--R. J. Ehrhardt, 
Industrial Relations Director, McLean Trucking Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Pre-Supervisory Training 





Panel members were not asked to state whether their respective companies carry on 
pre-supervisory training -- that is, training intended to develop supervisory material among 
rank-and-file employees. However, a considerable amount of such training evidently is 
carried on; the following comments by one personnel executive are typical of a number of 
statements volunteered by Panel members: 
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Management’s recognition of the grave importance of the supervisor's position 
is reflected in our institution of the post-graduate supervisory course for outstand- 
ing apprentice school graduates. Students for this course are chosen from among 
the graduates of our apprentice school who have demonstrated the best mental, 
emotional, and personal qualities deemed essential for the exercise of supervisory 
duties. In the course of time we believe that we shall have a staff of excellent 
supervisors whose skills will result in smoother and more efficient operation. -- 
Frank N. Stone, Personnel Director, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


(Succeeding sections of this report apply to supervisory training and do not include pre- 
supervisory training. ) 


IN-PLANT MEETINGS 


Types of Training Techniques Used 





Many of the individual companies represented in the Personnel Policies Forum employ, 
at the same time, a number of different techniques in their supervisory training programs. 
For example, lectures sometimes are used in giving orientation to conference-type meetings; 
problem-solving is at times carried on in conjunction with case study. 





The principal training techniques cited by Panel members are listed below, along with 
percentages representing -- among companies which have formal supervisory training pro- 
grams -- the proportion of companies using each technique (percentages total more than 100 
percent because many companies employ several techniques): 








Technique Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Conference 83 percent 76 percent 
Case Study 63 percent 56 percent 
Lecture 65 percent 54 percent 
Role Playing 15 percent 17 percent 
Problem Solving 9 percent 20 percent 


Other training devices in use by companies participating in the Forum include informal 
(‘‘chalk’’) talks, rotated leadership, skits and demonstrations, and individual assignments. 


In the following paragraphs, personnel-industrial relations executives describe some of 
the ways in which individual companies have adapted the various training techniques for their 
particular purposes. 


Conferences 





Our supervisory meetings are not conducted as schools for teaching supervisors. 
They are simply opportunities for men of common interest to sit down together and 
discuss those management responsibilities expected of them, and they are always 
handled in such a way as to encourage free discussion of the subject at hand. These 
discussions permit the two-way flow of experience. It is not only important that 
supervisors have an opportunity to exchange experiences with their fellow super- 
visors and benefit by top management’s experience, but it is also important that top 
management keep in close touch with the daily experiences of the supervisors. The 
consensus of opinion is that our men appreciate and enjoy this opportunity to be in- 
formed of and to discuss company policies and programs, and that these meetings 
have been very successful in training and developing the thinking and judgment of 
our supervisory organization.--Arnold F. Campo, Industrial Relations Department, 
American Can Company, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

We have abandoned the idea of using a large group of line supervisors as con- 
ference leaders; this was based on what we have found to be a mistaken idea that 
foremen will only discuss their problems with fellow foremen. We have proven to 
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our satisfaction that using two full-time, well-trained, and thoroughly skilled con- 

ference leaders results in a much more effective presentation.--W. E. Bennett, 

Labor Relations Director, Cities Service Refining Corporation, Lake Charles, La. 
* * * 

We have conference-type sessions led by a staff member of the Temple Univer- 
sity Management Services; he is an experienced and capable leader. We selected an 
outside organization to conduct the first series of study and conference sessions, be- 
cause we felt that the individual supervisors would feel more free to discuss their 
problems if management was not present; that is, it would tend to get them to open 
up on things in which they thought or believed that management was either wrong or 
lax, and that it would bring forth other criticism which might not have been made 
otherwise for fear of repercussion by management. We are, however, going to 
continue the conference-type of session ourselves after this initial training. Each 
man was individually contacted and interviewed by the conference leader before the 
curriculum was set up. We feel that the conference-type technique is best because 
it does not create a school room atmosphere, which most foremen and factory 
supervisors fear. Most of these men have had little or no formal education.~--John 
J. Lange, Personnel Manager, C & D Batteries Inc., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Case Study 


In working up a program we attempt to provide members of supervision with 
a topic that has given them a problem. Once the topic has been selected, we attempt 
to utilize case histories of individuals who are known to them. Normally, one phase 
of the session is devoted to a short lecture covering the high points of the topic, and 
then the case histories are introduced to support the theme. Through this approach, 
the trainee hears the problem and the possible solution thereto, and through the 
case histories he becomes a part of the program. To climax the program, a film 
on the subject is shown.--R. W. Wolfe, Personnel Director, Dura Division, Detroit 
Harvester Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

* * * 

After a lecture presentation of basic principles in the first one or two meetings, 
participants are separated into small groups (each with a chairman) to discuss 
specific problems and case histories and arrive at a recommendation for solution. 
The analysis and recommendation of each sub-group is presented by the chairman 
to the full group, which engages in a critique.--J. Howell Turner, Employee Re- 
lations Director, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

* * * 

We have used different techniques, including informational and developmental 
conferences. We had a particularly successful two-year conference program during 
which the foremen developed a Management Manual. At the present time we are 
using the ‘‘incident’’ case technique. This seems to be the most effective technique 
we have found for use in areas of employee or human relations. It makes it possible 
to get away from rules and generalizations and make points more concretely. We 
are enthusiastic about this technique for the following reasons: (1) The participation 
of foremen is without exception excellent, (2) The participants really like the sessions 
and level of interest is higher than we have had with any other training technique, 

(3) We believe there is a higher degree of transference of the insights gained in 
training sessions to the on-the-job use of such insights and concepts; this comes 
about because the training experience is in the same terminology and realities as 
exist on the job, (4) We feel that this technique develops the whole foreman rather 
than adding to his knowledge or skills in specific areas; it is really a process of 
“stretching the thinking’’ and removing mental restrictions, (5) This seems a very 
effective means of including the line organization as a vital part of training programs; 
since the superintendents are usually well armed with case material which they are 
acquainted with at first hand, it is not too difficult to prepare them for these leader 
roles; eventually we hope to rotate leadership among foremen, (6) We do not intend 
to use this technique exclusively but it certainly has filled a need that other tech- 
niques have not done as well. It is particularly useful with foremen who are not 
used to training sessions. The fact-finding step breaks the ice very effectively, 
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particularly since the situation and terminology used are familiar to participants.-- 
Donald W. Davis, Jr., Assistant Director, Industrial Relations, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Lectures 


Group discussions where supervisors pool their knowledge and experience, 
guided discussion, case studies, role playing, and the like, are all good training 
techniques -- but none make much provision for presenting straight information or 
introducing new knowledge to the group. The need to acquaint supervisors with new 
information led to our experimentation with the lecture which eventually resulted in 
two techniques: (1) the ‘‘outside authority, ’* and (2) the ‘‘indirect lecture.’’ 

From the very start we were sure that an in-plant training man could not 
successfully deliver a lecture in the manner of a college professor. But we did feel 
that an outsider with a great deal of prestige and stature in his field might do it, 
especially if he were a forceful and persuasive speaker. Furthermore, we did not 
feel that a one-shot lecture to the total supervisory group would be the job we wanted 
to do. , When we had located what we felt was the right man, without any fanfare we 
substituted him as the leader in a regular series of meetings. He gave the same 
lecture to fifteen groups of from fifteen to eighteen n.en each. No attempt was made 
at group discussion. He did not try to make a one-shot injection by packing all the 
principles of management and human relations into a single lecture. He limited 
himself to one relatively narrow subject -- an analysis of authority. He avoided 
talking-down and over-simplification. To the contrary, he gave the groups some- 
thing to reach for by exploring all the complexities of the subject. He purposefully 
shot over, rather than under, them. Enthusiasm for his lecture ran so high that 
many of the men sat through it a second time, a few even a third time. 

The real payoff came in follow-up meetings with the regular in-plant conference 
leaders conducting a discussion in which the general principles laid down by the out- 
side lecturer were tried and tested against specific plant problems. Here again 
interest was high, for these discussions proceeded within an authoritative frame of 
reference. The following year the process was repeated, using another outstanding 
authority. Again the results were good; again the ‘‘students’’ were enthusiastic. 

For want of a better name, we have called this the ‘‘outside authority’’ tech- 
nique. And it has very definite limitations. It is almost prohibitively expensive, 
especially in a small plant. And more importantly, men of the required dimensions 
are few, far between, and hard to get. Hence, we set about trying to find some 
variation, some in-between that would be acceptable to our students and at the same 
time not be so expensive or unattainable. Our solution was to have our own in-plant 
conference leaders give occasional lectures based on the writings and speeches of 
authorities in the field of management. This approach also met with overwhelming 
approval by our supervisory group. So, despite the fact that the lecture as a 
management teaching tool has been written off in some quarters, there seem to be 
at least two ways in which it can be used with considerable success.--W. E. Bennett, 
Labor Relations Director, Cities Service Refining Corporation, Lake Charles, La. 


Role Playing 





For training in labor relations, we have often had mock arbitration cases using 
our foremen as participants and actual cases which have been arbitrated.~--Industrial 
Relations Director, smaller eastern company. 


Problem Solving 





Our theory is that through discussions of day-to-day problems and develop- 
ments, and with conscious guided effort on the part of the leader (who is the Plant 
Manager), we can accomplish the most effective supervisory training. This is 
called a ‘‘schedule meeting, ’’ and the purpose is to discuss production plans, but it 
is a training device better than any other we have tried.--David B. Dupee, Indus- 
trial Relations Director, The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 
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In all plants and units of the company, the departmental heads of each function 
of the business meet regularly each week as an operating committee. The men 
through this method of problem-solving receive constant training in decision- 
making.--Sherwood C. Chatfield, Industrial Relations Director, Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

At meetings, supervisors are encouraged to bring up problems affecting them 
for general discussion. They present the problem, tell how they handled it, and 
then general discussion is held with ‘‘no holds barred.” It is surprising how freely 
everyone talks, and the spirit in which they take criticism from one another.-- 
W. D. Williams, Personnel Director, The Mengel Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Other techniques used by companies in supervisory training, aside from those used in 
in-plant meetings, and apart from on-the-job training (to be discussed in the next Personnel 
Policies Forum survey), are briefly described in the following comments by Panel members: 








At various times we have arranged for our supervisors to make field trips of 
their choosing to various plants in our area and to steel producing plants which are 
our customers.--J. A. Williams, Personnel Director, Basic Refractories, Inc., 
Maple Grove, Ohio. 

* * 

All foremen receive, on the average, two printed articles a month relating to 
various phases of their work; these are culled from different publications.--W. P. 
Juckem, Plant Manager, Eagle Signal Corporation, Moline, Il. 

* * * 


We do not have a formal supervisory training program at our company. How- 
ever, since its merits have been recognized we have substituted a development 
designated (for want of a better title) a ‘‘Production Forum Group.’’ This group 
meets monthly for dinner at an out-plant eating spot, specifically a hotel in pleasant 
surroundings with no industrial atmosphere whatsoever. After dinner there is a 
film showing, dealing (for example) with quality control. This is followed by other 
industrial films emphasizing such specific aspects of the chemical industry as safety, 
material handling, corrosion, and cost reduction. The meeting is then addressed 
by a speaker recognized as an authority on his chosen subject. After the address 
an open discussion is held. The over-all time for these meetings is approximately 
two and one-half to three hours.-~Harry A. Batley, Assistant Vice President, Nopco 
Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Subjects Covered in Supervisory Training 





Human relations, and techniques of supervision, are the most frequent subjects of super- 
visory training courses, Panel members indicate. Next in popularity is safety, followed by 
production problems, contract administration, company policies, and cost analysis. 


Listed below, in order of frequency, are the subjects covered most frequently by 
companies in their supervisory development programs. (Figures alongside each subject 
represent the percentage of companies participating in the Personnel Policies Forum which 
reported giving supervisory training on that subject): 





Human relations (41 percent) Work simplification (14 pct.) 

Techniques of supervision (39 pct.) Company organization (14 pct.) 

Safety (34 pct.) Contract negotiations (12 pct.) 

Production problems and controls (29 pct.) Grievance handling (12 pct.) 

Contract administration (28 pct.) Time and motion study (9 pct.) 

Company policies (24 pct.) Labor relations (8 pct.) 

Cost analysis and control (23 pct.) Waste control (8 pct.) 

Quality control (19 pct.) Communications (8 pct.) 

Training techniques and conference Benefit and pension plans (6 pct.) 
leadership (16 pct.) Housekeeping (6 pct.) 


Economics (16 pct.) Discipline (5 pct.) 
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Other topics cited by personnel-industrial relations executives as subject matter of 
supervisory development programs include the following: 


Blue-print reading Personal improvement 

Product use and improvement Civic responsibilities of supervisors 

Budgeting and finance Effective speech 

Employee attitudes and morale Sales and marketing 

Absenteeism control Workmen’s compensation and un- 

Induction and orientation employment compensation 

Traffic and transportation Job evaluation 

Transfers and promotions Selection 

Accounting Company history 

Current events Labor law 

Advertising Science 

Handling alcoholics Handling physically handicapped 
employees 


Several companies report the inclusion of JIT (Job Instruction Training), JRT (Job Re- 
lations Training), and JCT (Job Cost Training) in their supervisory development programs. 


Training Materials 





To a considerable extent, companies use their own printed materials for supervisory 
training, Panel members report. These materials take the form of company manuals, charts, 
labor contracts, and handbooks. 


Visual aids are used by a high proportion of all companies to supplement printed training 
materials. Films, the most frequently used media in this category, are shown in roughly 40 
percent of companies; slides, flannel boards, and blackboards are used to a lesser degree. 
One larger firm reports the use of tape recordings for training purposes. 


Companies which make use of printed materials other than their own, obtain these for 
the most part from one or more of the following information services: The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. (‘‘Modern Management, ’’ ‘‘Here’s How, ’’ ‘‘Labor Arbitration’’); Research In- 
stitute of America; National Foremen’s Institute; Elliott Service; National Association of 
Foremen; and National Safety Council. 


A few companies report the use of materials supplied by the education departments in 
their respective states. 


Length of Training Meetings 





In most companies, supervisory training meetings last from one to two hours. Meetings 
tend to be somewhat longer in larger companies than in smaller ones. Thus, none of the 
larger firms schedule training sessions shorter than one hour, while a few smaller companies 
do; sessions averaging more than 2 hours are held in about 10 percent of the larger companies 
but in only about 2 percent of smaller firms. Moreover, sessions averaging over one and one- 
half hours in length are conducted in some 42 percent of larger companies but only 30 percent 
of smaller firms. 


A handful of larger companies report that their supervisory training is given on a full- 
day basis; these courses range from 1 day to five weeks in duration. 


The table below lists, for companies with training meetings less than a full day in 
duration, percentages of larger and smaller companies holding supervisory training sessions 
of specified lengths: 
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Length of Meetings 


Larger Companies 





Smaller Companies 














hr. -1hr. - 2 percent 
3/4 hr. - 2 percent 
50 minutes - 2 percent 
i hr. 22 percent 29 percent 
1-1/4 hrs. - 2 percent 
1 hr. ~ 13 hrs. 7 percent 8 percent 
1-1/4 hrs. - 1$ hrs. 2 percent - 

13 hrs. 22 percent 17 percent 
1 hr. - 2 hrs. 5 percent 8 percent 
3/4 hr. - 25 hrs. 2 percent - 

1-1/4 hrs. - 2hrs. - 2 percent 
13 hrs. - 2hrs. 2 percent 2 percent 
l hr. - 23 hrs. - 4 percent 
2hrs. 28 percent 18 percent 
13 hrs. - 23 hrs. ~ 2 percent 
2 hrs. - 23 hrs. 2 percent - 

23 hrs. 2 percent - 

23 hrs. - 3 hrs. 2 percent 2 percent 
3 hrs. 2 percent * 

2hrs. - 4hrs. 2 percent - 


Frequency of Meetings 








The most common practice in holding supervisory training sessions is to schedule one 
training session per week. In most of the remaining companies, sessions are held either 
once every two weeks or once every month. The following table indicates percentages of 
larger and smaller firms holding supervisory training sessions at specified intervals: 








Frequency Larger Companies Smaller Companies 

3 per week - 2 percent 
2 per week 2 percent 4 percent 
1 per week 47 percent 42 percent 
1 per week or 1 per 2 weeks 8 percent ¥ 

1 per 2 weeks 15 percent 11 percent 
2 per month - 8 percent 
1 per 3 weeks 2 percent 2 percent 
1 per 2 - 4 weeks 2 percent " “ 

1 per 4 weeks 2 percent - 

1 per month 22 percent 31 percent 


Number of Meetings in a Series 





The number of meetings comprising a training series varies greatly among companies 
on the Forum, going from as few as two to as many as 32. Inthe majority of companies, 
however (larger as well as smaller firms), the number of sessions in a series is somewhere 
between five and 15, with a series of ten training sessions representing the arrangement of 
the average (median) company. 


At the same time, a sizable number of companies indicate that they conduct supervisory 
training on a ‘‘continuous’’ basis, rather than through a series limited to a set number of 
sessions. 
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On Company Time? 





In the overwhelming majority of companies, Panel members report, supervisory 
training sessions are held on company time. In only about 5 percent of larger companies 
and 10 percent of smaller ones do all supervisors who attend training sessions go on their 
own time. In roughly another 5 percent of companies, practice varies: for example, depart- 


ment heads in one company take training on company time, while general foremen and higher 
echelons attend on their own time. 


The exact breakdown of company practices, as reported by members of the Personnel 
Policies Forum, is as follows (the tabulation excludes dinner meetings, which are usually 
attended by supervisors on their own time): 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 








Training sessions on company time 92 percent* 85 percent* 
Training sessions on supervisor’s time 4 percent 10 percent 
Practice varies (some supervisors attend on 

company time, others on their own time) 4 percent 5 percent 


*Percentages include one larger company and one smaller one in which supervisors 
attend training sessions after regular hours, but are paid for such time. 


Number of Supervisors at a Meeting 





Panel members were asked to indicate the number of supervisors scheduled for 
training sessions. While this was expressed as a range (for instance, 15 to 25) in many 
companies, the maximum number attending meetings has been tabulated as follows: 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Under 15 20 percent 33 percent 
15 to 19 33 percent 31 percent 
20 to 24 23 percent 14 percent 
25 to 29 12 percent 5 percent 
30 and over 12 percent 17 percent 


Level of Supervisor Trained 





Larger companies do more than smaller ones in carrying on formal training of upper- 
echelon supervisors, Panel members indicate. It is not clear to what extent (if any) this re- 
flects the more complex organizational structure of the larger companies. In any event, the 
breakdown is as follows (percentages represent -- among companies which carry on formal 


supervisory training programs ~-- the proportions of companies carrying on formal training 
at each supervisory level): 











Level Title Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
first foremen and assistant foremen 100 percent 100 percent 
first & through general foremen 89 percent 71 percent 

second 
first, through superintendents 69 percent 48 percent 

second & 

third 
all line through plant managers 43 percent 38 percent 

super- 


visors 
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In companies which carry on formal supervisory training programs, thus, 57 percent 
of the larger and 62 percent of the smaller ones do not include plant managers in supervisory 
training; 31 percent of the larger firms and 52 percent of smaller ones do not give formal 
training to the third level of supervision. 


How Selected for Training 





Formal supervisory training appears to be carried on in most companies on a compul- 
sory rather than a voluntary basis, with all supervisors in certain specified groups required 
to participate -- for instance, all foremen, or all foremen and general foremen. 


Meanwhile, in companies which do not conduct formal supervisory training on a ‘‘must’’ 
basis, individual supervisors in need of such training are often strongly urged to participate. 
Designation of supervisors in need of training is generally made by their immediate superiors, 
on the basis of one or more of these factors: tests, performance, personality, personal 
history, education, and estimate of potential. 


OUT-PLANT COURSES 


Extent of Out-Plant Training 





Personnel-industrial relations executives were polled to ascertain the extent to which 
supervisors engage in out-plant training. Their replies suggest that in about five out of every 
eight companies (larger and smaller) a regular pattern has been established whereby super- 
visors supplement their job knowledge with courses in outside educational institutions. How- 
ever, while the replies indicate what levels of supervision participate, or are eligible to 
participate, in out-plant training, they do not tell exactly what proportion of supervisors 
actually do participate in such training. 


The following sections describe various aspects of out-plant training of supervisors in 
companies represented on the Personnel Policies Forum. 





Levels of Supervision Participating 





Panel members were asked to indicate the levels of supervision participating in out- 
plant training. Their responses reveal that, in general, lower levels of supervision partici- 
pate to a greater degree in out-plant training than do higher echelons of supervision. How- 
ever, third-line supervisors in larger companies are an exception to this tendency, as the 
figures in the following table indicate (percentages represent, among companies whose super- 
visors participate in out-plant training, the proportion of companies active in this respect at 
each supervisory level): 











Level Title Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
first foremen and assistant foremen 79 percent 94 percent 
second general foremen 73 percent 77 percent 
third superintendents 82 percent 74 percent 
fourth plant managers 64 percent* 62 percent* 





*It should be noted that, in some companies, plant managers are classified as executives 
rather than supervisors, hence are held to be enrolled in executive development 
courses, which are excluded from this tabulation. 
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Optional or Compulsory Basis 





Participation by supervisors in out-plant training courses is optional rather than com- 
pulsory in almost all companies wherein such training is taken, Panel members report. The 
breakdown, for larger and smaller firms, is as follows: 





Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Optional 90 percent 94 percent 
Compulsory 5 percent 3 percent 
Optional for some supervisors, com- 
pulsory for others 5 percent 3 percent 


While supervisory participation in out-plant training is largely on an optional basis, 


‘‘social pressure’’ may operate in some cases to assure virtually 100-percent participation. 
For example: 


Enthusiastic reception and participation of the majority of supervisors in out- 
plant training has forced minority participation.--M. A. Neely, Personnel Director, 
Chiksan Company, Brea, Calif. 


On Company Time? 





Out-plant courses which companies require supervisors to attend are usually taken on 
company time, members of the Forum indicate. Likewise, out~-plant courses which meet 
during working hours are attended on company time. However, in the majority of companies, 
out-plant courses are optional and supervisors attend on their own time. 


Extent to Which Companies Pay Tuition Costs 





When participation in out-plant training is required of supervisors, tuition costs are 
usually paid in full by the company. 


Where supervisory out-plant training is on an optional basis (in other words, in the 
great majority of companies), the extent to which companies pay the tuition bill assumes the 
following pattern: 100 percent, in roughly three-fifths of these companies; 50 percent, in 
another one-fifth; and somewhere between 50 and 100 percent, in almost one-fifth of larger 
companies and one-tenth of smaller ones. Excluded from the above proportions are one 
larger company which pays 100 percent of tuition for short courses but only 50 percent for 
full-length ones, and a smaller company which pays 75 percent of classroom tuition but only 
35 percent of the cost of correspondence courses. 


In only about 3 percent of larger companies and 12 percent of smaller firms in which 


supervisors take out-plant training on an optional basis does the company make no contribution 
toward the cost of tuition. 


Company reimbursement of tuition fees is in many cases conditioned upon one or both 
of the following factors: the company must be satisfied that the course is directly related to 
the supervisor’s work (or prospective work); and the course must be completed satisfactorily. 
Typical statements by personnel executives illustrating these qualifications include these: 


No effort has been made to encourage supervisors to enroll in out-of-plant 
courses as part of a formal supervisory development program. However, the 
Corporation assists supervisors and other employees who desire to supplement 
their formal education by paying 60 percent of the cost of courses taken by the 
employee. These courses must first be approved by management and satisfactorily 
completed before reimbursement is made. Approval of the course is primarily 
contingent on whether it is directly related to and should assist the employee sub- 
stantially in the performance of his present or future work with the company.~- 
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Frank P. Billingsley, Personnel Manager, Sylvania Division, American Viscose 
Corporation, Fredericksburg, Va. 
* * * 
Some of our supervisors attend local schools at night on their own time, taking 
a single subject. The company pays one-half and the student one-half; upon 
satisfactory completion, the Company refunds the portion paid by the student.-- 
Personnel Director, larger midwestern company. 


A somewhat unusual arrangement, whereby the amount of company reimbursement is 
set on a sliding scale geared to success in the course, is reported by one personnel executive 
as follows: 


We presently have an arrangement whereby outside school attendance is on a 
voluntary basis. A tool design man may select a university course in tool design 
drafting; a foreman may take management courses. On ‘‘A’’ grades we refund full 
tuition, on ‘‘B’’ grades three-fourths of tuition, and on ‘‘C’’ grades one-half of 
tuition.--W. W. Holman, Personnel Manager, Tillotson Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Several cautions which companies may be well advised to follow in underwriting part 
or all of the cost of out-plant training are contained in a memorandum from Bert W. Morris, 
Industrial Relations Manager, The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, to department heads and 
supervisors in the Chicago office of his company. Mr. Morris cautions: 


Don't let employees take too heavy a load in school. Don’t let employees think 


the plan is a guarantee to advancement. Don’t endorse any refunds unless the em- 
ployee’s program was approved before he registered for the courses. 


Institutions Attended 





Since companies participating in the Personnel Policies Forum are located in all 
sections of the country, the list of universities and colleges attended by supervisors in these 
companies includes almost all of the better-known institutions of learning. For example, 
Panel members in Louisiana and Michigan describe out-plant training in these terms: 





During each school year Southern Methodist University offers sixteen-week 
Foreman and Supervisory Institutes on Human Relations. Beginning four years 
ago, we initiated a program of sending 15 percent of the supervisory force each 
year to these Institutes. Incidentally, we started at the top of the organization 
and are working downward. We have already sent some 160 supervisors.--W. E. 
Bennett, Labor Relations Director, Cities Service Refining Corporation, Lake 
Charles, La. 

* * * 

We have been sending foremen to the Notre Dame Foremanship Development 
Program; meetings are one night per week for 15 weeks. We send three men to 
the four-week University of Michigan Management Development course éach year. 
We are sending three top engineers to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for a course in creative engineering. In addition, we have one-day seminars for 
supervisors away from the plant. The faculty includes officers of our company; 
this provides an excellent opportunity for supervisors to get acquainted with top 
management.--Arthur L. Anderson, Manager of Educational & Safety Services, 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 


Besides colleges and universities, a number of Panel members mention that out-plant 
training is carried on in technical schools (such as schools of design), business schools, and 
law schools. Some 5 percent of the Panel cite correspondence courses as a supervisory 
training device. 


Still other avenues of supervisory training, as listed by members of the Panel, include 
courses conducted by the American Management Association (cited by 15 percent of Panel 
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members), by Dale Carnegie (6 percent), and by the National Industrial Conference Board 

(5 percent). Other organizations whose courses are referred to by personnel executives in- 
clude the Society of American Management (SAM), the American Society of Training Directors 
(ASTD), and trade associations (for example, the American Trucking Association and the 
National Metal Trades Association). Meetings of the National Association of Manufacturers 
(NAM), sessions held by foremen’s clubs, and classes carried on by the United States Bureau 
of Mines are additional devices mentioned by Panel members which are utilized in super- 
visory development programs. 


The paragraphs which follow describe in more detail several of these out-plant auxil- 
iary training programs for supervisors: 


Many of our men have taken advantage of extension courses given by the state 
university under the sponsorship of the local Industrial Management Club (affiliated 
with the YMCA).--D. W. Shoemaker, Personnel Director, John R. Evans & 
Company, Camden, N. J. 

* * * 

An annual workshop is sponsored by the Foremen’s Club of Toledo. Company 
participants here may select courses of pertinent job interest. These last six 
weeks and cost $10; the Company pays the full cost.--W. W. Holman, Personnel 
Manager, Tillotson Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

* * + 


We have developed a library which has the curricula of the majority of the 
adult educational institutions in our areas of operation. We have entered into a 
cooperative arrangement with International Correspondence Schools in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. The facilities of the institution and correspondence courses avail- 
able are periodically publicized through the media of bulletin boards and manage- 
ment bulletins reminding our employees of this opportunity for self-improvement. 
--M. C. Strittmatter, Industrial Relations Director, General Telephone Company 
of California, Santa Monica, Calif. 

* * * 

A combined institute for new supervisors is carried on by the local chapter of 
the American Society of Training Directors, in conjunction with Western Reserve 
University.--M. J. Staley, Personnel Director, The Lubrizol Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

To more adequately provide for the specific training needs of supervisory 
personnel, a number of courses are developed in conjunction with local educational 
groups such as the Adult Education Division of the Board of Education, and the 
Extension Division of the New York State School of Industrial & Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. These courses are exclusively provided for supervisory em- 
ployees of this company, who enroll through the training branch in the central 
office.--Howard A. Pilkey, Manager of Training, The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

* * * 

The Bureau of Mines conducts training courses in safety and related mining 
problems in towns adjacent to the mining communities.--D. C. Stewart, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subjects Studied 





To a considerable extent, the subjects which supervisors study in out-plant courses are 
the same as those which companies conduct in their in-plant training sessions. The more 
popular of these out-plant training topics are listed below, along with percentages representing 
the frequency with which each topic is cited by Panel members: 


Techniques of supervision (25 pct.) 
Business administration (19 pct.) 
Human relations (14 pct.) 

Effective speaking (11 pct.) 
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Labor relations (9 pct.) 

Personnel administration (9 pct.) 

Time and motion study (6 pct.) 

Training techniques and conference leadership (5 pct.) 
Report writing (4 pct.) 

Economics (4 pct.) 


At the same time, supervisors take out-plant courses in many instances to get the 
benefit of specialized technical training which the training departments within their own 
companies are not so well qualified to give. Thus, out-plant engineering courses are taken 
by supervisors in some 15 percent of companies on the Panel. Other specialized courses 
noted by Panel members include the following: 


Food technology Law 

Interior decoration Mining 
Mechanical drawing Forestry 
Electronics Metallurgy 
Chemistry Tool and die work 
Physics Textile design 
Trigonometry 


One personnel executive compares the relative merits of in-plant and out-plant training 
in the following manner: 


It is our experience that supervisors are more impressed with classroom in- 
struction under competent guidance than with our own in-plant conferences. In 
this way they contact supervisors of other companies and discuss, with interest, 
their common problems. Often they bring back ideas which are valuable to us.~-- 
M. A. Neely, Personnel Director, Chiksan Company, Brea, Calif. 





RECENT PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Personnel Testing, September, 1953 
The Older Worker, October, 1953 
Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 


Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 


Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 


Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 
Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 
Wage-Salary Administration, November, 1954 
Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 


Unemployment Compensation Problems, May, 1955 








